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The iTlaiij Washington College 
7?lalch in<j ^on<j 

By 

Anne Mason 

Let's raise a cheer for Mary Washington, 

You know we’ll love her ’til we die . . . 

The happy hours in our college, 

Friendship and knowledge . . . 

We’ll hold her standards high, 

And when we leave dear Mary Washington 
Still all the world shall hear us say, 

We’re mighty proud of Alma Mater . . . 

M. W. C. will live for ’aye! 
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A Message From The Co-Editors 

By 

Ruth L. Scarlett and Katharine F. Nutt 


T HE first number of The Epaulet has become history and 
the second number awaits the approval of its readers. The 
editors and the other members of the staff are able to look 
toward the future joyfully and confidently. The scope of the magazine 
is not necessarily permanently fixed. Other types of contributions 
may be added from time to time as the need for them is felt. It is 
deemed advantageous to give to those writing for The Epaulet the 
following editorial in order to secure greater cooperative efficiency : 
(1) All material must be signed; (2) the editors and Dr. S hankie re- 
serve the right to change any article, whether it be in length, content, or 
wording; (3) the members of the staff and the director of publica- 
tion respectfully urge every student to write and submit one or more 
articles for each issue; (4) every article must be original; (5) the ed- 
itors make no promise to return unused material submitted; and (6) 
all articles must be received by the final date scheduled for accepting 
contributions for each forth-coming issue. 
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Gratitude and Appreciation 


By 


George Earlie Sii ankle 


I T was with a feeling of gratitude 
that those of us associated with the 
first publication of The Epaulet 
read the many expressions of commen- 
dation which the Fall Issue received. 

We should like to share with our 
readers some of the inspiring state- 
ments which we have received con- 
cerning the initial Epaulet. So far as 
we have heard there has been no ad- 
verse criticism of a serious nature. We 
shall welcome constructive criticism 
and shall patiently receive adverse criti- 
cism — should it be given, for by seeing 
our work as others see it, we shall be 
able to overcome our shortcomings. 

Mr. Harold H. Weiss, Director of 
Dramatic Arts at Mary Washington, 
says : “Congratulations on the first 
issue of The Epaulet. May the maga- 
zine continue to be as successful, inter- 
esting, and inspiring as its first issue/’ 
Mr. Otis McBride, Alumni Secretary 
of Peabody College, writes : “I appre- 
ciate your sending me a copy of The 
Epaulet. I went through it carefully 
yesterday. It is as lovely a college 
magazine as I have seen. I thought the 
poems were very fine; I have not had 
time to read the longer articles, but 
Pm going to, and I was particularly 
impressed with the make-up. All in all, 
it is the kind of magazine upon which 
you are to be congratulated. I know 
the people on your campus are enjoy- 
ing it.” 

Dr. Susan B. Riley, Associate Pro- 


fessor of English at Peabody College, 
writes: “Thank you for letting me see 
the magazine. The format is most at- 
tractive, and the literary content good. 
We have long needed such a publication 
at Peabody.” 

More analytical were the comments 
of Miss Musa L. Hall, who has her 
music studio in Martin, Tennessee, and 
who is a lady of such culture and re- 
finement that she has endeared herself 
to the people of West Tennessee to the 
extent that they have long looked to her 
for leadership in religious, educational, 
and social activities. 

She says : “Please permit the follow- 
ing comments : First, I like your pur- 
pose for the magazine. Second, Loved , 
I Honor More is good both in senti- 
ment and in the manner of expressing 
it. Third, The Big Stick Policy is fine 
in letting one see himself as others see 
him. Fourth, The Dream is very well 
written . Fifth, The M urd erous A ssaul t 
is also well written, but the victim was 
plainly recognized too early in the story. 
Sixth, The Radio Skit is a fine lesson, 
showing the difference in the stately 
dignity of the speech of the 1700’s and 
the disrespectful manner of the slang- 
lad en speech of the 1940’s. Seventh, 
Leap Year scans well. The author 
must have given some real thought to 
the writing of that poem. Eighth, Last 
Nightj and Evening Prayer are good 
in content. Ninth, The Saddest Day of 
My Life , and In M emoriam have a fine 
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sincerity which is not always found in 
such articles. Tenth, Enough and Shall I 
are really very fine. The other arti- 
cles in the magazine were splendid and 
the art work was exceptionally good. 

“Thank you for The Epaulet. I 
enjoyed it very much. It is well ar- 
ranged, had good content for a journal 
of that nature. I like the absence of 
foolishness.” 

Dr. Richard Beale Davis, Associate 
Professor of English at the University 
of South Carolina and a former mem- 
ber of Mary Washington’s faculty, says : 
“The initial issue of The Epaulet 
was received and enjoyed very much. 
The quality of the material seemed to 
be very good indeed. You are certainly 
to be congratulated on the whole idea.” 

Dr. LucileTurner, Professor of Eng- 
lish at the East Carolina Teachers’ 
College at Greenville, North Carolina, 
says: “The Epaulet is superior. Con- 
gratulations !” 

Dr. Mary Hudson Wright, Profes- 
sor of English at McKendree College 
at Lebanon, Illinois, writes : “I received 
The Epaulet, which I have read with 
much interest.” 

Mr. James C. Gardiner, Manager of 
the Advertising Development Division 
of The Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
says : “I wish to compliment you on 
the excellent appearance and the care- 
fully chosen editorial material, which 
appeared in your Fall 1940 issue of 
The Epaulet. 

“I feel that the editorial material is 
very well balanced educationally, in- 
formative, and unquestionably a cross- 
section of the activities of Mary Wash- 
ington College. I can say no more than 


it is, without question, a credit to a very 
fine school.” 

Dr. Louis Shores, Director of the 
George Peabody College Library School 
and Librarian of the College, says : “I 
have examined with great interest the 
very fine first issue of The Epaulet. 
I am especially impressed by the high 
quality of writing throughout, the dig- 
nified and attractive make-up, and the 
enthusiasm with which the editorial 
board has entered into its work. 

“Congratulations and best wishes for 
the continued life and prosperity of 
your newest venture.” 

Mrs. Charles Lake Bushnell, Dean 
of Women at Mary Washington Col- 
lege, gives the following appraisal : “In 
its initial issue, The Epaulet has made 
manifest its mission — to herald in the 
printed page that which will find favor 
with discriminating readers, and to be 
an incentive to many to attempt creative 
writing ; but that which carries a great- 
er value is to build an added culture 
which will translate itself into a life 
with more of artistry, and into living 
it more finely and more abundantly.” 

Miss Helen Schults, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Science at Mary Washington, 
pronounced The Epaulet a very fine 
product, and one which she enjoyed. 

Mrs. Walter Frazer Beverly of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, says : “Your wonderful 
Epaulet is lovely and interesting. We 
have kept it in the living-room and have 
frequently shown it to educators and to 
friends who praised it.” 

Equally as gratifying as the state- 
ments given above have been the com- 
mendatory expressions about the maga- 
zine given by the students themselves. 


Reminiscences 

By 


Mrs. Walter Frazer Beverly (Belle Pearce ’13) 

Editor of the first Battlefield 


M ary Washington College is 
to be congratulated on her 
splendid venture into the 
magazine world. We feel that the 
alumnae should extend to Dr. S hankie 
and to the members of the staff their 
sincere thanks for bringing into reality 
our long-cherished dream of having a 
literary magazine to round out the extra 
curricular activities of our Alma Ma- 
ter. We feel that The Epaulet will 
give each one of us an opportunity to 
keep in touch with the thinking and 
with the original compositions of the 
Mary Washington students, to write 
some article for each issue, and to sub- 
scribe for the magazine as a means of 
realizing that it is a part of us and 
that we are a part of it. 

It gives me, a graduate of 1913, pleas- 
ure to congratulate the students of 1941 
personally on their initial accomplish- 
ment of creating for themselves and for 
us this splendid student publication. We. 
who have gone out from the student 
body in the graduating classes since 
1913, are proud of you and the splendid 
work you are doing, and also of the 
standards of scholarship and of young 
womanhood you are maintaining. These 
advantages are due to the efforts of 
President Morgan L. Combs and his 
corps of great teachers who are work- 
ing literally day and night to make it 
possible for you to have them. 


When in Septeml>er, 1911, in a horse 
drawn “hack,” I drove up to Frances 
Willard Hall, the builders’ scaffolds 
were still standing about Monroe Hall, 
the second building of the Normal 
School. In my mind’s eye I can see the 
red clay campus, the plank walks lead- 
ing to town, and the lovely woods where 
Seacobeck Hall now stands. There were 
less than three hundred students en.- 
rolled that session (1911-12). 

How different ! How perfectly beau- 
tiful our campus is today! How the 
college has expanded! This develop- 
ment has caused us to become more 
courageous. As the graduates move out 
into the world, they look back and 
thank Alma Mater for the spirit of 
progress which has equipped them to 
take the freedom of today and to use 
it in their personal lives for the benefit 
of their fellow man, rather than mere- 
ly to follow the will-o’-the-wisp of 
gratifying their selfish desires. Colleges 
like ours make women capable of mem- 
bership in a President’s Cabinet or per- 
haps, better still, of becoming the 
mothers of future Presidents. 

As I sent my eldest son to camp, one 
of the first to volunteer for selective 
training, and as I bade God’s-speed to 
my eldest daughter who went w’ith her 
husband to Alaska to establish weather 
and radio stations for National De- 
fense, I turned back the clock of time, 
and bowed my head, sprinkled with 
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After many tomorrows you, too, will 
look back. Young ladies, live so that 
you will be proud of each day you 


gray, in thanks to Mary Washington 
College for the mental development 
which she gave me to serve as a com- 
fort and a source of distraction from 
my loneliness. 


have spent upon Marye’s Heights, and 
Alma Mater will be glad to call you 
Daughter. To our President, Dr. Mor- 
gan L. Combs, and to that far-sighted 
educator, Dr. George Earlie Shankle, 
as an old alumna I express, for the 
graduates of long ago, our appreciation 
of The Epaulet. 



Today 

By 


Beulah Spain 

Today I thought about it all, 

The things I’d said and done. 

I wondered if I’d thought to smile, 
Or to help some lonely one. 

I wondered if I’d done my best 
In all I was asked to do. 

I wondered if I’d been unfair 
Instead of just and true. 

I wondered if I’d taken time 
To say a simple prayer, 

For the poor starving people 
In far-off lands out there. 

Today I thought about it all, 

How much I’d left undone. 

With lifted heart, I asked God 
To forgive this thoughtless one. 


Supplication 

By 

Roberta Chatkin 

I prayed today. I read the headlines, then I shuddered as 
I perused the news. 

Can such frightful happenings really be true? 

The noises we hear are the echoes of amicable activities. 

The sounds in their ears are the din of the planes’ motors, 
and the sirens’ shrieks. 

The people laughed them to scorn, and put their thumbs up. 

But lucky we ! We need not seek courage that way. 

No, we continue as we were, 

But w r e cannot say that it will be for long. 

We wonder as the days go by 

If He who guides us ever will help us now in the wake of 
dawn. 

And so, I prayed today, and ever more I shall lift my eyes 
to the Dear Lord and bend my knees to Him, 

But, oh! why pray. . . . can’t I do more? 
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Words 

By 

Dean Edward Alvey 

" God wove a web of loveliness , 

Of clouds and stars and birds, 

But made not anything at all 
So beautiful as words.” 

W ords ! words ! words ! Thousands of them are 
spoken daily — cheerfully, peremptorily, doubtfully, 
affectionately, fretfully, wistfully, joyously, sympa- 
thetically, fearfully — to express a thousand shades of mood 
and meaning. How many people pause to consider the 
beauty, the richness, the very vitality of language? 

To Anna Hempstead Branch, who wrote the verses 
quoted above, her mother's words were a vivid and lasting 
impression. “She shapes her speech all silver fine because she 
loves it so.” Do we “love” our language enough to give it a 
modicum of thought and care? 

“A man does not know his native tongue until he can 
speak it clearly, distinctly, and beautifully to his fellow men,” 
says Albert Edward Wibbam in The Marks on an Educated 
Man. English? Why, all of us know English! Yet, consider 
the language used in everyday life: the carelessness of dic- 
tion, the slovenliness of enunciation. And with each repeti- 


tion one’s language habits become more firmly fixed. Unfor- 
tunately, our language cannot be put off and on like a gar- 
ment. It is an integral part of us. 

We do not need to be ostentatious or pedantic in the use 
of words. It is the exact word, the expressive word — the 
“nice” discrimination, if you please — that characterizes a 
master of words. Most people have three levels of vocabu- 
lary : the words that they use in speaking, those that they use 
in writing, and those that they understand in reading. The 
average adult is said to use less than a thousand different 
words in his daily speech. He uses in writing only a frac- 
tion of the words that he understands. Woodrow Wilson, 
whose State Papers are masterpieces of exact expression, is 
said to have used eighteen thousand words. Surely, all of 
us can increase our vocabularies enormously by a little con- 
scious effort. Words encountered in reading can readily be 
assimilated and made a part of the speaking and writing 
vocabularies of most persons. 

A group of college students were asked to give their 
associations with the word blue. One said, “My first evening 
dress another, “My mother’s eyes still another, “The sea 
in the tropics.” Blue silk, blue eyes, blue water . . . What 
a rich store of memories and associations words hold for us ! 
If we take care of them — use them lovingly and discrimi- 
natingly — our speech wll become “a thing of beauty” and 
“a joy forever.” 
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Sxile 

By 

Lilyan M. Nelson 

I knew not my heart’s deep sorrow 
Until I searched its dark walls to see 

The longing — the aching yearning 
For the wild and rebellious sea. 

Sick I am of the city, 

I feel the need of Westbrook bay, 

And of the touch of the salt-laden winds, 
And the briny flavor of the spray. 

Forever I would rise at dawn — 

And walk the rugged shore — 

And not for many a carefree hour 
Would I return to my cottage door. 

Forever we would laugh and sing, 

The sea, the gulls, and I, — 

But now I am lost to laughter 
In mad crowds passing by. 

Lord, well it is for these city folk 

Here to content themselves and happy be ; 

But my heart is torn with a passion 
For the wild and rebellious sea. 
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\\ncottoinceb 

By 

B. Alice Boyes 

I fortified myself against 
The time when you must go. 

I looked at you and tried to think, 
“He’s just a man” — but no, 

My heart would not be fooled by that. 

“You are my life, my all ! ,y 
It said — and then I climbed up here. 
(No one will see me fall!) 
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The Storm 


By 


Jane Weiss 

{A condensed version of the original composition ) 


CAST 

Barbara Cummings 
Lieutenant Blair Cummings 
Lieutenant Justin Garret 
Lena (the maid) 

Time: The present. 

Place : San Francisco, California. 

T HE setting is in the apartments 
of Lieutenant Blair Cummings. 
A storm is raging outside. Lena 
is busily lighting the fire. She has been 
maid at the Cummings’ apartments un- 
til she feels that she has the right to 
supervise all the affairs of the Cum- 
mings household. Lieutenant Justin 
Garret is a serious-minded naval officer, 
loyal and dependable, and a friend of 
Lieutenant Cummings. 

Scene I 

Lena ( answering the telephone) : 
Lieutenant Cummings’ apartments . . . 
I can’t call him. He is not here. Is 
there any message? . . . No, I don’t 
know when he will return. He was 
called to the hospital to see his sister. 
She had a serious accident. . . . Yes, 
these slippery streets. . . . Navy De- 
partment? ( Her attitude becomes one 
of interest.) . . . Yes, sir, I’ll have 
him call as soon as he returns. It’s 
urgent? .... Yes, I’ll be responsible 


for delivering the message. Good-bye- 
( She hangs up the telephone , but stands 
beside the table a minute thinking. The 
sound of a door opening and closing is 
heard and Lieutenant Blair Cummings 
enters at the right. He is dressed in full 
dress uniform , and is wearing a wet 
rain cape and cap. He tosses his cap on 
the sofa at the right of the fireplace and 
stands looking absently at the fire while 
he unfastens his rain cape and removes 
it, throwing it on top of the cap. Lena 
goes over and picks them up.) 

Lena : How is she, sir ? 

Blair ( brokenly ) : She’s gone, Lena. 
Killed instantly. She hadn’t a chance. 

Lena ( crying ) : I’m sorry, sir. 

Blair (as if to himself) : Why did 
she ever go out tonight? She knew it 
was dangerous. 

Lena ( quietly ) : I don’t really know, 
but I did hear her answer the telephone 
about one o’clock. She acted as if she 
were very much disturbed and ran out 
without even stopping to put on a coat. 
I tried to make her take one, but she 
wouldn’t listen. 

Blair : Who could have called her ? 
Who could have killed my Barbie ? 

Lena (seeing that he is in no con- 
dition for sympathy) : You had a tele- 
phone call, sir, from the Navy Depart- 
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ment. It’s urgent. They requested that 
you get in touch with them immediately. 

Blair : They would call me at a time 
like this ! My sister dead. (His voice 
breaks — he struggles to regain control.) 
I‘m supposed to be on leave, anyway. 

Lena: Yes, sir. The Navy doesn’t 
seem to care about things like that, 
does it? 

Blair: No, it doesn’t. What do you 
know about the Navy’s system? 

Lena (embarrassed) : Oh, nothing, 
sir, except Lieutenant Garrett had to 
report for duty last night when he was 
supposed to be on leave, too. 

Blair (absently) : That’s right. 
(Shaking his head.) I’d better call 
them. 

(Lena starts for the dining-room , 
stopping at the door to watch Blair as 
he walks over to telephone . She makes 
her exit as he picks up the receiver.) 

Blair: 589, please. This is Lieu- 
tenant Blair Cummings speaking. I was 
to call you ... Yes, I know Justin Gar- 
ret. . . . Killed? No, he can’t be! How? 
(Impatiently.) I know there’s a fog. 
What’s that got to do with it? The 
submarine was submerged? A colli- 
sion? How horrible! (His expression 
is one of horror and despair. He strug- 
gles to regain his composure .) Yes, sir. 
I’ll see that proper arrangements are 
made. Thank you, sir. Good-night. 
(He sinks down into a chair.) Oh, my 
God ! 

Lena (entering at the left) : Would 
you like some coffee, sir? (She notices 
his expression and goes closer.) What 


did they want with you, sir? What is 
the matter ? 

Blair : Did you mention Justin Gar- 
ret a minute ago, Lena? 

Lena : Why, yes, I did — but why, 
sir? 

Blair: He’s dead, Lena. 

Lena : Oh, no, sir — he can’t be ! 

Blair : But he is. What was it you 
said about him? 

Lena: Just that he had been called 
back to duty unexpectedly. 

Blair: How do you know? (Lena 
attempts to answer.) I remember now. 
He was to have met me last night, and 
I forgot all about it. 

Lena : That’s what he thought. 

Blair : Then he did come ? 

Lena : Yes, sir, he did. 

Blair (sadly) : And I wasn’t here 
on his last night alive ! My best 
friend. 

Lena (comfortingly) : Miss Bar- 
bara was here ; she entertained him. 

Blair (bitterly) : Death must have 
been laughing at them. 

Lena (thoughtfully) : Barbara was 
playing the piano when he came. I 
think it was that Navy hymn you like 
so much. She was all alone, sort of 
lonesome, too. She looked so lonely 
sitting there in her blue dress. 

Scene II 

(The stage lights come up, revealing 
the set of the night before. Barbara is 
dressed in a blue dinner gown. She is 
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sitting at the piano playing “Eternal 
Father , Strong to Save” when the door- 
bell rings. She keeps on playing , mere- 
ly looking up zvhen Lena enters from 
the rear left and crosses the stage to 
the hall door at the right.) 

Lena: Good evening, sir ! 

Justin Garret : Is Lieutenant Cum- 
mings in? He’s expecting me. 

Lena : I’m sorry, sir, but he has 
gone out for the evening. 

Justin: He has? That’s queer. 

Lena: Yes, sir, he has. Whom 
shall I say called ? 

Justin : Are you sure he didn’t leave 
a message for me? 

Lena : I’m positive he didn’t sir. 
Whom should I say was asking for 
him? 

Justin : Lieutenant Garret. Did he 
say when he’d be back ? 

Lena : No, but it will be late. He’s 
gone to a party. 

Justin: Well, I reckon that means 
I’d better go. 

Lena ( impatiently ) : Yes, sir. 

Justin: Please say I’ll call in the 
morning. 

( Barbie stops playing the piano and 
interrupts.) 

Barbie ( amused ) : Lena, for heav- 
en’s sakes, ask the man in. 

Lena (sulkily) : All right. . . . Won’t 
you come in, sir ? 

Justin : Thanks, I will. (He enters , 
followed by Lena. Barbie arises from 
the piano.) 


Lena : This is Lieutenant Cum- 
mings’ sister. Miss Barbara, this is 
Lieutenant Garret. He says your 
brother was expecting him. (Barbara 
and Justin stare at each other. Neither 
speaks. Lena coughs affectedly and 
exits at the rear left with an expression 
of mystification on her face. Barbie 
finally breaks the silence with a self- 
conscious laugh.) 

Barbie: That happy-go-lucky broth- 
er of mine must have forgotten all 
about meeting you. 

Justin (staring at her) : No doubt 
about it ! 

Barbie: Now I know where I’ve 
seen you before! You’re that boy I 
met when Blair had just begun his 
“plehe” year at the Academy? 

Justin: And you’re his sister (he 
motions zvith his hands to show that she 
is just a little girl) — that little brat! 

(Barbara nods sheepishly.) 

Justin: Lord, how you’ve grown 
up ! 

Barbie: I should hope so. I grad- 
uated from college in June. 

Justin (unbelievingly)'. No! 

Barbie (laughing) : I really did, but 
I guess you’d never know it from 
the way I’m forgetting my manners. 
Please, won’t you sit down here? Let 
me take your cap. (She takes it and 
lays it on the piano while Justin looks 
after her zwitli an expression of undis- 
guised admiration.) 

Barbie: Let’s sit over there. It’s 
such a comfortable couch. (They be- 
gin zvalking toward the couch at the 
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left front, then reach it and sit 
down.) 

Justin : Tell, me Barbie — you don’t 
mind if I still call you Barbie, do you? 
( She nods her assent.) Why were you 
playing the Navy hymn, of all things, 
when I came in? 

Barbie: Oh, that? ( Thoughtfully .) 
As a matter of fact, I don’t really know 
why I was playing it. Isn’t it strange 
how one’s subconscious mind works at 
times? 

Justin : You’ve got something there. 
For instance, hearing “Eternal Father, 
Strong to Save” always carries me back 
to chapel at the Academy. It makes me 
feel so quiet, peaceful, and contented. 

Barbie ( increduously ) : Ouiet ? 

Content ? It scares me ! 

Justin : A hymn scares you? Don’t 
tell me you’re afraid of a church? 

Barbie: Of course, I’m not! 

Justin : Then what is it that fright- 
ens you ? 

Barbie : It’s the words, they suggest 
danger and death to me. 

Justin: How? 

Barbie : They make me feel that the 
sea is a monster, a monster that defies 
captivity, and I hate it ! 

Justin : Then you must hate the 
Navy, too. 

Barbie: I do. 

Justin: That’s strange 

Barbie: Why? 

J ustin : Because — well 

Barbie : Do you mean because Blair 
loves the service so much? 


Justin: Yes. He’s wrapped up in 
it heart and soul. How can you be so 
different ? 

Barbie ( getting up and moving ner- 
vously about) : That’s just it. He’s so 
devoted to the Navy that he doesn’t 
realize how serious those narrow es- 
capes of his could have been. 

Justin: What narrow escapes, Bar- 
bie? 

Barbie: Lieutenant Garret 

Justin: Please call me Justin, Bar- 
bie. 

Barbie: Justin, then. You know per- 
fectly well what I mean! That time a 
torpedo missed the bow of the sub- 
marine by inches — or the time when 
there was a fog and a steamer knocked 
the periscope off. Why, either time he 
might have been killed ! 

Justin: Safe life? You don’t real- 
Barbie, and that’s really the important 
thing. 

Barbie: How about the next acci- 
dent he has? Perhaps he won’t be so 
lucky ! 

Justin: There may never be an- 
other. 

Barbie: There’s sure to be — sub- 
marines are tombs, securely sealed 
tombs, too. 

Justin: You’re wrong, Barbie. Sub- 
marines are only boats made out of 
metal, yes — and tightly welded, of 
course — but they aren’t tombs. They’re 
more like snug, compact little homes. 

Barbie: Maybe they’re homes for 
you, but I prefer my safe life here in 
the city. 
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Justin: Safe life! You don’t real- 
ly live, Barbie — you only exist. 

Barbie ( indignantly ) : Seems to me 
I’m pretty active! 

Justin : That isn’t what I mean. You 
haven’t lived until you’ve been down 
into the green depths of the sea, far 
away from the world — gliding along 
with never anything to stop you — no 
traffic lights, no horns honking 

Barbie ( interrupting impatiently ) : 
Some day you’re going to glide too far 
away — and you won’t come back. Jus- 
tin, please let’s not argue. 

Justin: But, Barbie 

( Barbie arises and goes out of the 
dining-room door. There is a roll of 
thunder, then a flash of lightning. Jus- 
tin arises from the couch, goes to the 
window, and looks out. The sky is be- 
coming overcast. He breaths deeply as 
if satisfied and turns to look about the 
apartment. He notices a phonograph , 
goes over to it, glances through the 
records, selects one, and puts it on. It 
is u The Emperor Waltz.” Barbara 
enters .) 

Barbie: Mmmm, nice — that’s one 
of my favorites. 

Justin: It’s one of mine, too. Shall 
we dance? 

Barbie : I’d love to. 

( They dance while Barbie smiles at 
him. ) 

Barbie: For a sailor, you’re not so 
bad, mister. 

Justin : Thanks — and me a “red 
mike” too ! 


( Barbie stops and drops her hands 
in mock despair.) 

Barbie : And what, for heaven’s 
sakes, is a “red mike” ? 

Justin: You might call it being a 
woman-hater, but it isn’t that exactly. 
It’s Navy slang for a man who is just 
as happy with a pipe as he is with a 
woman. 

Barbie : So you learned how to 
dance with a pipe! 

Justin: Sure! Haven’t you ever 
heard of the sailor’s hornpipe? 

Barbie: Yes, indeed. I always won- 
dered what one looked like. 

J ustin : It isn’t very pretty, not any 
where as lovely as you are. 

Barbie ( slightly embarrassed ) : It’s 
time for a new record, isn’t it ? 

Justin: Is it? ( They stand looking 
at each other while the record is madly 
scratching . Justin finally turns his eyes 
away from Barbara and goes over to 
the phonograph. Lena enters with a 
tray on which there are two glasses 
and some hors d 3 oeuvre.) 

Barbie: Set the tray on the coffee 
table, please, Lena. ( Barbara goes over 
to help Justin select a second record and 
they begin talking and laughing.) 

Lena: Is there anything else you 
want, Miss Barbara? 

( Barbara and Justin do not hear 
her.) 

Barbie: Oh, there’s “Stardust.” I 
like that ! 
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Justin : So do I ! It reminds me of 
the stars in your eyes. 

Barbie ( laughing ) : Do you tell that 
to the girl in every port ? 

Justin ( teasing ) : Of course, I do. 
It’s a good line. 

Lena ( louder ) : Miss Barbara, is 
there anything else you want ? 

Justin: Aha, Lena. ( He goes over , 
puts his hands on her shoulders, and 
stares deeply into her eyes) : Lena, 

your eyes are like stars ! 

Lena {indignantly): Sir! (She de- 
parts at the rear left in a huff — Barbie 
and Justin convulse with laughter.) 

Barbie : That’s one time your smooth 
manner didn’t work, Lieutenant Garret ! 

Justin : Here I am, a man scorned ! 

Barbie (still laughing) : Come here, 
you poor destered lover and help me 
pick out a record. (He goes over to 
her. Barbie picks up a record.) 

Barbie : Here’s the one I want. 
“One Kiss.” 

Justin: Now, Barbie, I knew you 
when you were younger. 

Barbie ( puzzled ) : Yes? 

Justin: You aren’t a little girl any 
more, you know. 

Barbie: That’s quite obvious, but 
why the big-brother attitude ? 

Justin (teasing) : I think it’s my 
duty to tell you you’re too old to go 
around asking men for “One Kiss.” 

Barbie: Lieutenant Garret, of all 
the nerve ! 


(Justin laughs and puts on the 
record.) 

Justin: Let’s dance some more. 

Barbie (laughing and gasping for 
breath at the same time) : Where do 
you get all that energy? 

Justin: On a submarine, my dear. 

Barbie ( expressively ): Oh! 

Justin : It’s really amazing how one 
can store up strength and energy on 
just one dive under the sea. 

Barbie: Is it? 

Justin : I wish you’d come with me 
sometime. 

Barbie: Please, Justin, I thought we 
had agreed not to talk about submarines 
or any other part of the Navy. 

Justin: Barbie, please, dear, it’s 
just that the service means so much to 
me. I don’t want you to hate it. 

Barbie: Justin, we’ll never agree 
on that subject. Let’s drop it now — 
forever. 

Justin: No, Barbie, we can’t. You 
must change your mind. You must see 
it my way. 

Barbie: I never shall. I just can’t. 

Justin : Why can’t you? 

Barbie (pause) : Oh, call it wo- 
man’s intuition. 

Justin: That’s silly. 

Barbie: I wonder 

Justin: If you knew how glorious 
it is to come up from the depths of the 
sea — up into a carpet of blue sparkling 
with golden sunshine, all washed and 
clean. 
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Barbie : Covered with seaweed and 
trash, you mean. 

Justin : Barbara, don’t he cynical. 
You’re too sweet. 

Barbie: You’re too idealistic, Justin. 

Justin : What do you mean ? 

Barbie : You talk of bright sunshine 
sparkling on the ocean. 

Justin: It is beautiful. 

Barbie: Of course it it, but don’t 
you ever think of the storms ? 

Justin: Sometimes. 

Barbie: Then how about the fog — 
or the wind — or those terrible waves? 
What’s beautiful about a fog that shuts 
out everything familiar and leaves you 
waiting, just waiting for a crash. 

Justin: Or for the brightness that 
is sure to follow. Barl>ara, your imagi- 
nation is vivid, but it works in the 
wrong way. 

Barbie ( bitterly ) : Does it? It isn’t 
exactly a fantasy when the ocean is in 
a turmoil. There’s nothing quite so 
realistic as being tossed from one tow- 
ering wave to another, praying that the 
ship won’t be swamped — that it won’t 
be engulfed by that beast of an ocean! 

Justin: But, Barbara, there’s a 

thrill — there’s a certain ecstacy in bat- 
tling the ocean, in using all the weapons 
and skill you possess. It’s a test of 
character and strength and knowledge. 
And after the storm is over — and 
everything is calm again, what a feel- 
ing of satisfaction there is in knowing 
that you’ve fought a good fight and 
won. . . . Egad, I love it ! 


{The telephone rings. Barbie looks 
af it, then at Justin. They both shake 
their heads negatively and then smile 
at each other under standingly. The tele- 
phone keeps on ringing , but finally 
stops . ) 

Barbie ( guiltily ) : Do you think 
I should have answered it ? 

Justin: You didn’t really want to, 
did you? 

Barbie: No. 

Justin: Why? ( She merely looks 
at him.) I know. I didn’t want anyone 
to bother us, either. 

( They look at each other for a min- 
ute. The telephone rings again. They 
are oblivious.) 

Barbie : I suppose I’d better answer 
it. 

Justin : Do you have to? 

Barbie: It will just keep on ring- 
ing. 

Justin : Then, by all means, quiet 
the thing. 

Barbie ( rising ) : It’s probably for 
Blair, anyway. ( She goes over to the 
telephone table at the right front and 
picks up the receiver.) Hello! (Puz- 
zled.) Lieutenant Garret? Yes, he’s 
here, but . . . certainly, just a minute, 
I’ll call him. ( She turns to Justin.) 
It must be secret service work. They 
want you. Guess who it is? 

Justin : Don’t tell me — it’s not 

Barbie : But it is ! The Navy is 
calling you, dear. 

Justin: Hard luck! 
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Barbie: What? You know you love 
the glorious service. 

Justin ( over by phone now) : Go 
on — rub it in. ( Very business like.) 
Lieutenant Garret speaking. . . . But 
I’m on leave. . . . Yes, sir, immediately, 
Sir. ( He hangs telephone up.) Oh, 
Barbie ! 

Barbie ( frightened ) : What is it, 
Justin ? 

Justin: Emergency up anchor — 
captain’s orders. 

Barbie ( desperately ) : Do you have 
to go? 

Justin: If I expect to stay in the 
Navy, I do. 

Barbie : But you’re on leave ! 

Justin : What difference does that 
make to the Navy? If I’m needed, you 
know it’s my duty to go. 

Barbie: But there’s going to be a 
storm, look. 

(She starts walking over toward the 
window and Justin follows her. They 
stand there looking out for awhile; 
rather , Barbara is looking out and Jus- 
tin is looking at her. Barbara suddenly 
turns her head , bumps Justin’s shoul- 
der, and she lets it stay there. Justin 
pats her comfortingly , she cries softly. ) 

Justin : Don’t be afraid, Barbara. 
We’ll probably be back in the morning. 
I’ll call you the minute we get in, and 
we can have dinner together, tomorrow 
night. 

Barbie: Oh, Justin, I wish you 
didn’t have to go ! 

Justin: So do I, Barbie; but our 


wishes don’t count when duty is con- 
cerned. 

Barbie (bitterly) : Duty! 

Justin: I never knew before how 
bitter it could be. 

Barbie (raising her head and wiping 
a few tears away) : I’m not making it 
much easier for you, am I? 

(Justin puts his hands on her shoul- 
ders.) 

Justin: Barbie, darling. (He takes 
her in his arms and kisses her. They 
part and, without a word , Barbara goes 
over to the piano and picks up his cap . 
Justin takes it and they leave the room 
together. The sound of a door opening 
and closing is heard and Barbara conies 
back into the room. She sits down at 
the piano and begins to play Eternal 
Father ” as the storm breaks in all its 
fury and the stage lights fade.) 

Scene III 

(The lights come up to reveal the 
setting as it was at the end of the first 
scene.) 

Blair : And so that’s the story, 
Lena. 

Lena : I think they were in love, Sir. 

Blair (musing) : I wonder, do peo- 
ple fall in love as quickly as that? Is it 
possible ? 

Lena: You should have seen them. 
Sir. 

Blair : Perhaps it was meant to be, 
but why did it have to end? 

Lena : God is great. He knows best. 
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Blair ( bitterly ) : Is God concerned 
so much with us. 

Lena : Of course He is. 

Blair: But why did He have to 
destroy them when they just met, and 
had just known what real happiness is? 

Lena : We mustn’t question His 

purposes, Sir. 

Blair: Barbara was always afraid 
of storms, and Justin loved them. IIow 
strange that they should both be de- 
stroyed by one. 

Lena : Together, Sir. 

Blair: Yes, together, Lena. I be- 
lieve that’s it ! They were meant to be 
together eternally. (There is a flash of 
lightning j a roll of thunder. Blair rises 


and goes to the window.) Look, Lena, 
it’s clearing up outside. I see some 
stars over there — two of them peeking 
through that cloud. Two, Lena! Can 
that be symbolic? 

Lena: Symbolic, Sir? 

Blair: Yes. I think it means that 
they are together now — that they have 
found peace. Perhaps somewhere in 
this storm of life there is a quiet har- 
bor, and they were lucky enough to find 
it. 

Lena ( wonderingly ) : What a beau- 
tiful thought, Sir. 

Blair: Is it, Lena? I wonder if I’m 
right. ( There is a pause as Blair stands 
gazing outdoors.) Lena, the storm is 
over. 


U nderstanding 

By 

Aminee Jones 

He loves me. “Oh,” you say, 

“He has a funny way of showing it.” 
I answer yes, 

Because I guess 

I have a funny way of knowing it. 


The House in St. James Square 

By 

Nancy Claire Watkins 


I T was a strange house — that house 
in St. James Square. An unholy 
atmosphere seemed to pervade the 
whole place, and the house itself re- 
minded one of an old, wrinkled hag — 
a grinning diabolical fiend with clutch- 
ing, bony hands outstretched. Yet that 
house seemed to be obsessed with a 
horrible, intangible spirit, one which 
seemed stretched out to clutch at life 
passing by. One could readily see why 
the house could be the scene of one of 
the most tragic mysteries which the 
detectives of Scotland Yard ever had 
to solve. 

The unhappy occupant of that house 
in St. James Square was being held 
for the murder of her husband, when 
she expressed a desire to confess her 
crime. Reporters were called in, and I 
was given the assignment to cover for 
my paper. Below is given her confes- 
sion as she told it to us : 

“I can say sincerely that when I 
married Charles Delarney, I loved him 
as only a woman can love a man. He 
was without doubt one of the most 
fascinating men I had ever known. Our 
first two years together were wonderful 
and ideal. Then our baby come. I loved 
the child devotedly and I thought that 
Charles loved him, too. Soon, however, 
I realized that he didn't — in fact, he 
was insanely jealous of the child. As 
time went on, he acted even more 
queerly than before, toward both me 


and his child. His fits of temper be- 
came more and more frequent, with 
the result that when such passionate 
outbursts wore off he became subject 
to terrifyingly intense moods of de- 
spondency. 

“One day — one awful day — I came 
to the realization that I had married a 
lunatic. I was playing with my baby 
in the nursery, when suddenly I heard 
spine-chilling laughter coming from the 
drawing-room. It sounded as if all the 
fiends of hell were congregated in that 
one room. I rushed in and found our 
pet poodle writhing in agony, he being 
pinned to the floor with the sharp spear 
which evidently my husband had taken 
from the suit of armor in the reception 
hall just outside. Laughing wildly and 
hysterically, he stood over the dog. This 
sound of diabolical triumph, I shall 
never forget ! I can recall no more. I 
believe that Nature sometime senses 
that Memory can l>ear no more and 
clothe her in a blanket of oblivion. 

“You don’t know how I suffered. 
I loved Charles so. God knows he was 
not to blame for what he did. But what 
torture it was to watch his mind go, his 
spirit writhe, and see his mind sink 
lower and lower into a cavern of black- 
ness and demonic sounds where the tor- 
tured soul walks alone ! Oh, the thous- 
ands who suffer such misery! 

“London society was shocked when 
it read in the paper of the death of 
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Mrs. Charles Delarney’s baby — the 
death of Mrs. Charles Delarney’s son. 
I couldn't let them know the truth — 
I couldn’t ! I would not allow his aris- 
tocratic name to be dragged into the 
dust. I realized that Charles was a 
menace to society, and that he would 
be sent away, or perhaps killed if the 
awful truth were found out. You know 
the remainder of the story — I killed 
him ! I planned my murder cold-blood- 
edly and scientifically, so I thought. I 
was quite sure that the poison I put into 
his food could not be found in his dead 
body. And for double protection, I re- 
fused to have an autopsy made of the 
remains. Scotland Yard men shouldn’t 


know about my murder — but they did 
find out, and now that you, too, know, 
I confess — I did kill my husband, even 
though I loved him more than life it- 
self. Does that seem strange to you? 
I struggled with myself, for it was a 
difficult and terrible decision to make. 
I beg of you, reason as I did ! A hu- 
man life is a far, far, more important 
thing than the preservation of the love 
of one individual for another. I have 
no regret — I’m glad that I did it ! 

* * * * * * * 

And the house in St. James Square 
remains — like an old wrinkled hag with 
bony arms outstretched for the life 
passing by. 


I Sleep 

By 

Colleen Neal 

I look around me, and all is quiet. 

A silvery moonbeam plays in the night. 
Shadows march across my bed, 

And dreams come flitting about my head. 
The clean, cool air blows across my face, 
And I fall asleep ’neath the window space. 


flust Willows 

By 

Ruth Scarlett 

T ALL, graceful, sweeping willow trees along a winding walk 
and scattered here and there through the wide expanse of 
a green lawn — that's the picture which greets one's eyes on 
reaching the top of a certain incline. The gentle breezes seems to be 
playing with the willows, causing them to frolic back and forth, 
neither of them capable of grasping the other. What a breath-taking 
scene ! A scene so exquisite and yet so simple, one feels that its 
memory will linger always. A willow tree — it is a lovely thing — like 
a vigorous and gleeful girl, carefree, happy, and gay. It always 
seems such — even though winter bares it of its tiny, fragile leaves, 
and passers-by no longer pause to gaze at its beauty. Its branches 
dance in the breeze, and gently wave in the sunshine as they nod to 
the world and wait for another spring during which they may blossom 
anew into an ethereal loveliness. 

Willow trees — just willows ! 
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Young Navigators 

By 

Lottie Brock well 

S IX tiny feet wiggling in oozy mud, six hands moving adeptly from murky 
water to narrow pieces of bark which float about as a tiny ship, and six eyes 
glowing with ardent steadiness form an excellent study in child concentration. 
Mud puddles seem to be a child’s paradise; and no amount of sunlight, pouring 
down on lowered mops of sheening hair, causes any discomfort or concern. 

The hemline of patched overalls dragging in cloudy water, tips of fingernails 
outlined with moist earth, and feet dirty from having squeezed mud in between the 
toes are forgotten in the anxiety of seeing that each of the vessels completes suc- 
cessfully its voyage down the stream, stops at the curbstone wharf to take on a 
cargo of rocks and continues its course until it runs up to its dry land dock. 

Another pair of feet placed in the water, another pair of hands playing care- 
lessly about an apple, and another pair of eyes glowing beneath a shabby straw hat 
show interest in the navigator’s work and a desire for a similar profession. The 
barter of an apple for a wooden shingle marks success. Silence prevails. A new 
ship is to be launched, a new voyage begun. 


Early Morning T ask 

By 

Peggy Moran 

You tiny gray cloud ! 

You puff around 

And shift whene’er I near. 

I reach ; you dodge. 

I follow; you evade. 

Aha! 

At last I’ve caught you with my broom, — 
You flocculent mass of foggy dust ! 
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The Morning Patrol 

By 

Gwendolyn Dawson 


B Y standing on the northern edge 
of the landing field at the rifle 
range, one can see the entire 
camping and landing space of that 
point. At the extreme left there are 
several white buildings, which serve as 
mess halls, canteens, and post ex- 
changes. Brown, cone-shaped tents, 
which are arranged in parallel lines, 
and which remind one of the homes of 
warrior ants, form the direct fore- 
ground. A squat, black - and - orange - 
checkered water tank seems to form the 
cornerstone of the encampment. On the 
right side of the field there is a narrow 
tar and gravel road. From the air, the 
arrangement of the road, buildings, and 
the tents appear to be shaped like a 
horseshoe. 

Lined up are squadrons of planes, 
which look like stinging hornets, pre- 
pared for an attack on their enemies. 
Yellow painted insigna, along with a 
background of crisp, green grass 
studded with dewdrops, form a colorful 
design. The whirling of the propellers 
of the warming engines transform the 
front of the airplanes into shimmering 
disks. 

The mechanics and the “birdmen” 
move about the warming planes in a 
hurried, business-like manner. Running 


to and from the supply tents, they form 
lines similar to those of busy ants. 
Mechanics dressed in brown, greasy, 
loosely-fitted overalls and queer-look- 
ing caps, which are perched on their 
heads, contrast greatly with the clean, 
neat pilots, who wear carefully pressed 
and fitted uniforms. 

After pulling the large, ghostly gog- 
gles over their eyes, the pilots climb 
into their mechanical flying steeds. 
These airplanes, having been laden for 
flight, are as eager to get into the 
air as race horses are to get started 
around the tracks. Suddenly, there is 
heard an unearthly roar, and the planes 
are ready for flight. Cautious mechan- 
ics, having pulled the blocks from under 
the wheels, the planes move windward 
down the runway, gathering speed as 
they go. Great is the noise, but gentle 
is the motion when they take to the air 
like colorful soaring creatures. 

The sound dies away as the planes 
go toward the silvery, misty horizon 
mellowed by the soft light of the ris- 
ing sun. There is a deep silence, which 
is characteristic of the aftermath of 
every silence-breaking noise, as the 
people on the field fall into silent ad- 
miration of the flying morning patrol. 
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lYlood Despondent 

By 


Mary Alice Aziz 

Night is falling, 

Shadows lengthen. 

Gloomy are my thoughts. 

I fear. 


Strange this feeling. 
Weirdly frightening, 
All my former joy 
Is gone. 


Gone so quickly, 

So completely, 
Leaving in its wake, 
O God, what? 


Chaos, Ate, 

Up from Hades 

Try with might to damn 

My soul. 

Tempt me, lure me, 

In all manner, 

Break all earthly ties — 
Set me free. 


How I struggle ! 

Try to answer ! 

’Tis a ruse, I play 
For time. 

Time to help me, 

With it bringing 
Calm for stormy waters 
So rough. 

Swirling waters 
Rise, engulf me ; 
Now I flounder, now 
I sink! 


* * $ $ * 

Comes the dawn, I 
Reawaken, 

Christ be praised ! for yet 
I live. 
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^ancyj-^ee 

By 

Rosemary Fairbank 


Oh, I am young and fancy-free, 
And the woods are calling me. 
Forest flowers, rippling brooks, 
Shady bowers, and quiet nooks 
Fill me with delight. 

Oh. I am young, and it is good 
To go walking in the woods. 

There are singing birds, busy bees, 
And the tall majestic trees. 

Oh, 'tis a wondrous sight ! 

When I am old and cannot roam, 
Til be content to sit at home. 

By the fire warmly sitting 
With my pussy-cat and knitting, 

Til dream 'til it be night. 
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Winter Soewntj 

By 

Alice IIollington 


The sun has gone, an orange ball, 

Beyond our realm of hemisphere. 

The sky flames red and then fades out. 

Pine trees look black. The night is here. 


Tfc^ To 7 oKjet 

By 

Elizabeth Winfree 

Try to forget when the world “lets you down,” 

Let a smile come over you, and not that frown. 

Get the world “off your shoulders” and walk on ahead. 
Try to forget, and be happy instead. 


? Vujltt Gomes 

By 

Margaret A. La Valla 

The trees dusted with feathery light! 
The trees clothed in glory till the night 
With blackened brush 
Restored them to their naked plight. 
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A Shipboard Interlude 

By 

Lois Heimer 


T HE sound of the deep-throated 
whistle drowned out the cries 
of “All ashore who’s going 
ashore” and the shrilly laughing voices 
of those wishing their friends bon voy- 
age before the great liner moved out 
from the pier. The faces lining the 
railings all seemed to be lighted with 
anticipation of the pleasure offered 
them on board this super-liner. 

In contrast, the expression on the 
face of the very lovely young girl 
standing apart from the others, seemed 
to reflect a desire to be anywhere but 
on the deck of the departing ship. Ann 
Hayes wondered whether she had done 
the right thing in accepting this trip, in- 
stead of the money which she could 
have had. After all, what right had she, 
a girl just out of art school with a 
scant three hundred dollars, to be tak- 
ing a vacation in company with people 
who probably would pay little attention 
to a shy, young girl whose very man- 
ner would tell them she did not belong 
to their world. When the drawing she 
had submitted in the art contest con- 
ducted by one of the best known adver- 
tising agencies in New York had won 
first prize, it had seemed that the 
money would be of little consequence 
compared with the chance to spend a 
month in Europe, all expenses paid, 
clothes furnished, and the offer of a 
job on her return. 

No one saw her off except the cour- 
teous official of the advertising agency, 


who, after seeing that she was properly 
settled in her stateroom, left the boat 
hurriedly. She soon went up on deck 
to watch her fellow passengers. Just 
what she expected to get out of this 
trip she could not have told even her- 
self ; but she hoped this lonely feeling 
would not stay with her during the en- 
tire voyage. As she turned to go to her 
stateroom, she collided with a tall 
young man hurrying out of a doorway. 
With a murmured apology, he rushed 
on to the railing which he gripped un- 
til his knuckles were white. He gazed 
at the New York skyline as though he 
could never see enough of it. While 
wondering at the desperate look on the 
young man’s face, Ann heard someone 
standing close to her say softly, “Poor 
boy ! He loves your country so much.” 
Ann looked down into the most beau- 
tiful blue eyes she had ever seen, those 
of an elderly woman who moved swift- 
ly over to the young man’s side. Ann, 
in a state of puzzlement, went to her 
stateroom to unpack her things. 

The next morning when she awoke, 
her spirits revived so rapidly that by 
the time she had dressed for an early 
morning walk around the deck she 
really felt quite happy. After breakfast, 
provided with a book, she set out to 
look for a deck-chair. Upon finding one 
in a quiet, out-of-the-way place she set- 
tled herself comfortably for a pleasant 
hour of reading. No sooner had she be- 
gun her reading than she caught sight 
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of the little old lady whom she had en- 
countered the evening before. Greeting 
Ann with a friendly smile, she seated 
herself in a nearby chair. Her presence 
distracted Ann’s mind from her read- 
ing, so with a little encouragement she 
began to converse freely with her 
somewhat older fellow passenger. Af- 
ter a few discreet questions, Ann 
found herself confiding to this perfect 
stranger the whole circumstance of her 
trip, all of which seemed to amaze her 
new acquaintaince ; for she kept mur- 
muring over and over, “Amazing ! You 
American girls are amazing !” 

Shortly after Ann’s account, the 
quaint old woman introduced herself 
as Countess Jeritza, and explained her 
mission to the United States — her son 
had just graduated from one of the 
great Western universities. Owing to 
an unexpected development in their 
own country — one of the small Balkan 
countries — she had come to urge him 
to return with her, and so cut short 
his stay in the States. 

As they were talking, the young man 
whom Ann had met quite by accident 
the evening before, strolled by, moodily 
staring out over the sea. The Countess 
called to him to come over where they 
were sitting. Much to Ann’s surprise, 
she introduced the young man as her 
son — a Count ! At first his manner was 
polite, but disinterested. His mother, 
however, soon awakened his interest in 
Ann by telling him of her being able 
to make the trip abroad as the result 
of winning the prize in an art contest. 
The Count’s eyes seemed to light up 
at the mention of painting. Before long 


he and Ann were busily discussing art 
while the Countess dozed peacefully in 
her chair. 

Shortly before lunch Ann was very 
much surprised to receive a note in- 
viting her to sit at the table with the 
Countess and her son. With a feeling 
of delight she told the steward who had 
delivered the note to say to the Coun- 
tess that she accepted with pleasure 
her cordial invitation. 

From that time on, the hours went 
all too quickly for Ann. She had never 
before met such charming people as the 
Count and Countess. They both seemed 
to like her as well as she liked them. 
She often worried about her compan- 
ions, for when she came upon Alfred 
unexpectedly, she would be frightened 
by the stern expression on his face and 
the worried look in his eyes. As 
soon as he knew that he was not alone, 
he would become the gay companion 
again. Several times Ann was tempted 
to ask what was troubling him, but 
there was something about him during 
his unguarded moments that made her 
hesitate to question him about himself 
or his mother. 

The last night on board the ship 
came. Early the next morning the boat 
would dock at Le Havre. Although 
Ann was looking forward with great 
eagerness to her visits in the several 
countries — the wonderful art galleries, 
cathedrals, and old world atmosphere 
of which she had dreamed so long— 
she knew that she would be sorry for 
the voyage to end. 

After they had bidden the Countess 
good-night, Alfred suggested a walk 
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around the deck instead of dancing — 
the manner in which they were accus- 
tomed to spending their evenings. As 
they circled the deserted deck, Ann no- 
ticed that a change had come over Al- 
fred. He no longer joked, for his mind 
seemed preoccupied. He began talking 
in a low tone — first, telling how he had 
been called back to take his rightful 
place in his own country after the 
death of his uncle. He was going home 
to marry his cousin, the nuptials hav- 
ing been arranged when they were chil- 
dren. It had all seemed quite right to 
Alfred during the years when he was 
growing up in that little Balkan king- 
dom. He knew that some day he would 
be King. Only after he had come to 
America and had met young Americans 
in college, did he see what real freedom 
meant. He had intended to spend as 
many years as possible after graduation 
in the United States. Unfortunately, 
however, his uncle’s death had altered 
his plans. 

Ann listened in amazement as though 
she were hearing a fairy tale. One just 
didn’t meet these story-book people in 
real life, but here she was — a little 
American nobody — listening to a King 
tell of his hopes, dreams, and ambitons. 
Yet she could not refrain from pitying 
him. He seemed to feel that once he set 
foot in his own country, he would never 
again leave. 


As Ann reveled in the thought that 
she was talking to a King, she was sud- 
denly brought back to reality by the 
touch of Alfred’s hand on her wrist. 
She turned almost with a start, and was 
dazed by what she saw. There on her 
wrist was an exquisite bracelet with a 
jeweled crest! Alfred somberly told her 
that it was a token of remembrance 
from him and his mother. Before Ann 
could do more than murmur her thanks 
in a somewhat dazed fashion, the King 
had risen from his chair, bowed low, 
kissed her hand, and said softly, “Good- 
bye little Ann. I shall never forget you. 
May you find the success and happiness 
you deserve.” 

The bewildered Ann sat watching the 
tall, noble, and youthful figure of her 
companion disappear into the shadows. 
She wondered what lay before him — 
him whose youth all of a sudden seemed 
already behind him as he returned to 
his native land to mount a throne per- 
ilously insecure amidst the rumblings 
of war. 

Thus she mused until the thought 
that she had walked with a King — a 
real King — suddenly occurred to her. 
She closed her eyes and dreamed of the 
day when she would be able to tell her 
children and her grandchildren of her 
friendship with a King, — this ship- 
board interlude! 



Requisites 

By 

Jayne Anderson 

Calm blue skies, floating, balmy clouds, 
Mountains shadowed and sequestered. 

Sage in bloom covering gray-floored plains ; 
Eventide in a “homey” old ranch house 
Where one can feel the stillness of night 
And the breathing of wild life. 

Days of silver winds and long rides on horseback 
Over the hills and plains. 

With the noon-day sun down pouring, 

Drained of all shadows; 

And flowing crystal springs 
Mirroring the cloudless sky. 

People, ever ready with a cheery “hello.” 

Music of Beethoven, Brahms, and Schubert. 
Browning’s immortal poems, 

Solitude to think and to dream. 

Laughing, singing, merry crowds ; 

These have I cherished as vital things. 

These have I truly loved. 


Uleamels 

By 

Anne Green 

Have you stood upon a hilltop when the midnight hour was nigh, 

And seen the dark trees rising like spears against the sky, 

Or felt a little lonely when you heard a night bird cry ? 

Have you wondered while thus staring into the realms of space 
Of the seeming unimportance of the passing human race, 

Or about the blotted markings upon the cold moon's face ? 

Have you watched the wind-blown clouds, as they floated over the moon, 
Black horses of the thunder, they must reach their master soon, 

And did you feel your sense a thousand times attune ? 

Have you gazed upon that river which some call the Milky Way 
That winds far through the heavens into some celestial bay, 

And did you not feel paltry before that vast display? 

Have you looked upon the planets reigning in their lofty heights, 

As they glitter like the candles of a million acolytes ; 

Or traced the paths of meteors in their blazing earthward flights ? 

If you have, then we are brothers, dreaming dreams of things unknown — 
Puzzling in our feeble manner over things which have not been foreshown, 
Knowing only that the heavens are the works of God alone. 
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Philosophy in Retrospect 

By 

Ray nell Goodman 


O ne’s philosophy cannot be for- 
mulated without some under- 
standing of the various beliefs 
and activities of the past, for through- 
out the ages there have been philoso- 
phies. The philosophy of primitive man 
was devised to appease hostile or op- 
posing divinities; consequently it dealt 
with superstitions and supernatural 
forces. The ancient Greeks believed 
that education existed for the individ- 
ual's advancement; thus one sees that 
since primitive times the school has 
been the agency of the people them- 
selves. 

At present there exist two great 
schools of philosophy. Men, today, are 
struggling for social and economic se- 
curity and for their rights to retain 
their personal views and liberties. If 
one is to obtain most from life, he must 
know for what he is living. The ancient 
Spartans and the Athenians developed 
opj>osing systems of philosophy. The 
Spartans had the social viewpoint in 
education. To them the individual ex- 
isted for the State. Their philosophy of 
education was directed toward making 
men more fit in order to gain always 
new glory for their country. The Ath- 
enians opposed this procedure. Theirs 
was a philosophy of the development 
of the individual. The State with them 
existed for him. Since education was 
for his individual perfection, and hap- 
piness, the State was only a means of 
aiding him to achieve these objectives. 


American philosophy of education is 
based on this one principle — the State 
exists for the good of the individual. 

Since American living is founded on 
democratic principles, education can 
render its best service by being itself 
democratic. Democracy as a system 
of living and of behavior should be 
developed in conformity with demo- 
cratic ideals. Through the home, the 
school, the church, and through govern- 
mental activities can democracy be safe- 
guarded. The school can contribute its 
share of this service by maintaining a 
democratic school system. 

Educational opportunities should be 
provided for all in a democracy. The 
question of public funds for providing 
all American youths with a college 
education is not practical or desirable 
unless there be definite limits placed or 
imposed by the people upon the taxing 
powers of governments for such pur- 
poses. Extortionary or oppressive taxes 
destroy a civilization. 

My philosophy recognizes that men 
today are fighting to obtain economic 
security by their own initiative and ef- 
forts. Educators must teach everyone 
to realize and to assume such respon- 
sibilities and obligations. This teaching 
process may be made possible if the 
American people develop their own sys- 
tems of values based on the aims and the 
objectives of a scholarly, soundly taught 
course of study which has not been ar- 
bitrarily imposed upon the people. 
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Ike £oit Zulope 

By 

Helen Laser 

Blasting horns, neatly wrought trumpets, 

The rattle of the drums, 

All this I hear. 

Take them away ! 

Soft lights of evening — Vienna at its best; 

Sparkling beauty of Paris, 

All this I see. 

Take them away ! 

The full breast of springtime, the warm glow of sun, 
The cool breeze of evening. 

All this I feel. 

Take them away ! 

Enveloped by memories I live in Hate, 

With honor gone, 

And faith shriveled into nothingness. 

What are they all now ? A cloud too thin to touch. 
Take them away ! 

My thoughts of former days, 

Take them away ! 

The loves I once proudly bore. 

Take them away to some distant land, 
unseen, 
unheard, 

untouched. 

I live 
in joy 
No more. 
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e fytals Game Down 

By 

Lilyan M. Nelson 

What was and is now no more 
I shall not regret. 

There is no pain to bear — 

No lingering yet of yesterdays. 

There are now no thoughts 
To pierce the scar anew — 

Not one bit of memory 
To hinder my forgetting you. 

“Last night the stars came down . . . ” 

How well I knew what my heart would say ! 
Yet I must laugh and talk the same 
As on any other normal day. 
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Fate’s Agreement 


By 


Helen Lasek 


I T was strange that I should have 
taken the long route home that win- 
try evening in January. I had never 
gone along Petrovitch Suspension alone 
before, for it was the darkest street in 
Moscow and no one of the aristocracy 
dared to walk unaccompanied in this 
section of the city. Many people had 
disappeared in this district, and the 
daily papers made no secret of the mat- 
ter ; so naturally I proceeded cautiously. 
Every object caught my eye; every 
sound arrested my attention. The far- 
ther I went the more tense and nervous 
I became. My cowardly fear became 
so terrifying that before long I found 
myself running faster and faster. 

I do not know how long I had been 
running when, in the distance, I noticed 
a narrow, dim, gleam meekly shining 
forth, breaking a pathway in the dark- 
ness. Inevitable curiosity arose and 
forced my footsteps toward the flicker- 
ing beacon. On closer observation I 
discovered it to be the rays of a candle 
issuing from the cellar window of a 
dilapidated building. With my gloved 
hand, I managed, after a few seconds, 
to clear away from the dusty glass a 
space just large enough for me to peer 
into the room. 

Inside huddled about a round 
wooden table were two men and a 
young woman. No, it couldn’t be, but 
yes . . . yes, I was right. I did know 
them. How could I forget those names : 


Ivan Ghilovitch, Piotr Sosokovitch, and 
Sonia Labrovnia? 

You wonder, perhaps, how I knew 
these people. You cannot understand 
my astonishment at seeing them. I can 
explain — even though I am nervous, I 
can still remember. 

Ivan, Sonia, and Piotr were my 
friends, members of the student circle 
to which I once belonged. My child- 
hood days were spent in the company 
of these three. After our university 
years, Ivan and Piotr departed for 
Petrograd ; Sonia remained in Moscow. 
After the men had gone, Sonia and I 
were closer than we had been before, 
but before long, she, too, drifted away, 
and I never saw her or the others again. 
But now we were all together again, 
although they were quite oblivious of 
the fact. My thoughts were all dis- 
torted, but I could not help but reason 
that fate had guided me here. 

Now I could see them hovering over 
the table; I could pick out familiar 
features which showed up in the can- 
dlelight. As Ivan spoke I could tell that 
even their voice qualities were the 
same. “You must do it. You must do 
away with him. Our party demands it.” 
He had a way, Ivan did — a rather 
rough, but persistent way which got 
him what he wanted. 

Sonia, strong willed, though she was, 
looked for a moment as if she were 
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going to lose her temper ; but she stood 
up, leaned across to Ivan and pleaded : 
“Oh, Ivan, if it were another, I would. 
But not Josef, not Josef. He was one 
of us, even though he was of the aris- 
tocracy. Please, Ivan, spare him!” 

At this response, Piotr immediately 
stood up, his eyes glaring like a mad- 
man, his face disfigured for a moment. 
He leaned with full weight on his left 
elbow and brought his right fist to the 
table with such great force that the two 
drew back very prudently. He spoke 
quite gruffly. “Sonia ! Sonia ! He must 
die. The leaders of the aristocratic 
party must be eliminated. Ah ! what do 
I have to say to make you understand ?” 

Slowly Sonia turned and from where 


I was kneeling, I could see her gazing 
abstractly about the room. It did not 
sound like Sonia’s voice ; but yet I could 
see her resigned, yet pitiful, expression 
as her lips moved in an almost inaudible 
whisper, “I will do it — for the party.” 

“She will do it !” 

Ivan and Piotr rushed over to her, 
happy, I suppose, in their victory; but 
in the excitement Ivan pushed the can- 
dle onto the damp floor. Everything 
went black, and I could neither see nor 
hear anything more. Somehow, I had 
a feeling of death hovering nearby. 

My knees felt weak as I arose awk- 
wardly from my kneeling position. My 
path led in the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Police. 


The Aftermath 

By 

Alice Hollington 

After it snowed, the world was white 
As far as eye could reach. 

The snow gave way beneath my feet, 

Like sands upon the beach. 

The sky was blue; the air was crisp; 

It formed my breath into a cloud. 

All was still save crackling ice, 

Breaking the silence and seeming loud. 


7lte “Voice ojj 7lie Wine) 

Anne Green 

Sometimes I have the queerest moods, the strangest thoughts within; 

I seem to hear a mystic voice that sobs upon the wind. 

* * * * 

Over the sea, across the plains, above the mountains bare, 

Beyond the sun, beyond the night into my distant lair — 

Come there with me, it calls, ride on my wings, look down from the lofty heights; 
Be near the moon, smile on the stars that dim yon earthly lights. 

Come go with me, a traveler wild, whose journeys know no end, 

Whose dismal moan sends terror home into the hearts of men. 

Come go with me and give up life, and love, and even your “quod”, 

Come go with me to distant lands where mankind never trod. 

Come go with me who never feel the curse of growing old. 

Break loose the ties that bind you here and be a liberated soul ! 

* * * * 

And oft I wish that I might go and clasp that wanderer’s hand, 

But fear has chained me to the earth and to the ways of man. 
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On Writing Essays 

By 

Rosemary Fairbank 


T HERE are as many different 
ways of writing essays as there 
are people who write them ; 
however, there are three elementary 
stages in writing any essay. 

The first essential is to have some- 
thing about which to write. To most 
people this is always the most difficult 
problem. If a person has an interest- 
rousing subject, half his work is done; 
but finding a specific topic is not so 
easy. The subject must be at least fa- 
miliar to the writer, and should be of 
interest to others as well. One can 
always think of delightful subjects on 
which to write in the middle of the 
night, only to forget them when he 
awakes in the morning. One's room- 
mates are almost useless when a stu- 
dent is trying to select a subject upon 
which to write a theme because the 
only topics of interest to them are The 
Effect of a New Red Dress on Willie, 
and Why I Don't Like Hash. The 
essayist finally resorts to the library, 
there to pace the floor and to search 
the shelves for an inspiration. Event- 
ually he gets an idea. 

Now that the important first step is 
over, he turns to the second, which is 
that of collecting data. Research is a 
vital part of essay -writing. In even the 


simplest compositions, there is bound to 
be data which must be reviewed in spite 
of the fact that one dislikes looking 
them up, and avoids it as much as pos- 
sible. The writer may dislike to quote 
from reference books because by so do- 
ing he causes himself much trouble by 
having to make footnotes, but he must 
have source materials for ideas. 

The third and last step consists of 
writing up one's composition and copy- 
ing it neatly to hand in. First of all, he 
draws up several rough drafts. It is 
usually difficult to get just what one 
thinks or knows on paper. Writers 
have found that it is practically always 
the first draft that they will use, but 
still this process of selection is good 
practice. It is great fun to throw col- 
lected material away. When a person 
has to hand in an outline, the perplex- 
ing question arises whether he should 
make the outline first or write his essay 
and then make the outline to fit. Then 
at last comes the final copy done in 
one’s very best handwriting. Something 
always happens to it. The bottle of 
ink is overturned on it, or an indus- 
trious roommate throws the finished 
essay in the trash can for the janitor to 
remove along with the other contents of 
the receptacle. 
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%e Tloivhele 

By 

Mary Hooke 


Out of the nowhere came the moon, 

Into the nowhere it went too soon. 

Moonbeams and “lovebeams” brightened the night, 
Moonbeams and “lovebeams” made everything right. 
You left me, dark came, blacker than night, 
Blighting my dreams and blinding my sight. 


Deatl t 

By 

Helen Lasek 

My castle of death on the mountain afar 
Is filled with the thorns of our Lord, 

And walking in darkness I see the tall bar 
That calls me away from my horde. 

The hate of my sister, my own love of them 
Are seen floating there, not obscure. 

The wish and the hope, that were mine alone, 
Both mingle in oblivion secure. 
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Remembeled 

By 

Alice Hollington 
A cozy room. 

Deep chairs in flowered chintz, 

Some magazines and books, 

A howl of pepper mints, 

A piano 

That’s played by paper rolls. 

Two little girls were busy 
Adjusting the flimsy scrolls. 

Then from the bench 

They stared, as though afraid, 

While the keys jumped down and up, 
At the touch of a ghost who played. 

They sang the song. 

Pronouncing words with a thrill 
Of achievement in knowing them, — 

I remember. I know them still. 


Win With Q, ^yon(j 

By 

K. Crummett 

Out of the darkness, a dream. 

And all the sky was clear. 

The drone of planes from westward came 
And filled the night with fear. 

Soft music floated on the breeze ; 

A lady said, “Maestro, play louder — 

A march, some grand American tune — 
’Twill drown the blasts of powder.” 

“God Bless America — its purple hills” — 
The music played on and on. 

Our songs will surely help us win, 

Then out of the east, the dawn. 
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English and American Homesickness 

By 

A. Florence Ahman 


According to Webster’s definition 
r\ the word homesick means pining 
"““for home. To most American 
youths, home doesn't mean just his 
immediate family and the house where 
he once lived. Instead home includes 
the many friends and the places fre- 
quented by one in former days. The 
majority of homesick American stu- 
dents are pining for pleasures they 
now lack. One will find that almost 
every homesick girl would like to spend 
an afternoon shopping with old friends 
while the boys long to pass away a few 
hours on the old ball field back home. 
The average American college student 
spends approximately one fourth of his 
time at home with the members of his 
or her family. 

Today, there are many homesick 
English youths in this country, who are 
pining not for former pleasures, but 
the things they want are more lasting. 
They desire first to be united with their 
fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters, 
and secondly with their friends. 

These homesick English youths want 
the love and companionship of their own 
kin. They are in a strange land where 
even the dress and the food of the in- 
habitants are foreign to them. Their 
educational systems varies from ours. 


Aside from their longing for these 
things they are constantly worrying 
about the safety of their loved ones. 
Is some father or brother at this very 
moment lying desperately wounded in 
a German hospital, or perhaps worse 
still in a concentraton camp with no 
one to give him a drink of water, or 
even to speak a few comforting words 
to him in his own language. American 
youths experience no such mental tor- 
ture. Their greatest worry is probably 
some future test on cooking or on art. 

It may be June, 1941 or June, 1945, 
but during some June in the near fu- 
ture these English youths will be re- 
turning home. Many won’t find there 
their parents whom they left behind. 
Others will return to find them crip- 
pled, blinded, or driven insane, poor 
wretched human beings left in such 
condition by the folly of a madman. 
The English youths will have to face 
the grave responsibility of rebuilding a 
wrecked, ruined world. xA.ll their cher- 
ished ambitions wall have to be set aside 
as England moves backward in an ef- 
fort to rebuild that which has been des- 
troyed. When this task of reconstruc- 
tion shall have been completed, the 
youths of England will be of another 
generation. 
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Contrast 

By 

Virginia Pumphrey 

The sky was full of sunset, 

The sun was sinking fast ; 

The golden light of autumn 
About the earth was cast. 

The leaves were gently falling 
Along the country lane, 

Where walked a youth and maiden 
Their love to all was plain. 

The sun was sinking westward, 

And darkness coming fast ; 

The sombre light of winter 
About the earth was cast. 

The lane was dark and gloomy 
Since now he walked alone; 

For Death had claimed the maiden, 
No more was she his own. 



Aminee Jones 

You’re adorable — 

Yet so deplorable. 

And when you 
Swear you’ve been true; 
That no other girl 
Shares your social whirl, 

I must believe in all 
You say, 

For Fm so in love with you 
Today. 

(But my sorrow 
Will return tomorrow ! ) 











